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Professor Bassett's paper is an investigation sugges- 
ted by a Greek phrase which Cicero uses, Ad Atticum 
1.16.1 (this Greek phrase Professor Bassett takes as the 
title of his paper). He believes that Cicero had in 
mind a kind of hysteron proteron in Homer, by which 
a person questioned answers the questions in reverse 
order, or a person, replying to a speech, takes up its 
points in reverse order. A simple instance of this is in 
Iliad 1. 159 ff. In this speech Achilles says two things: 
'We came to win honor for you', and 'Now I will take 
me back to Phthia'. Agamemnon in reply says, 'Flee 
by all means', 'I have others by my side to do me 
honor'! In a woid, at the beginning of a speech or of a 
narrative the poet dwells first on what is uppermost or 
freshest in the mind of the characters of the story, the 
listeners, or the poet himself. Cicero himself, Ad 
Atticum 1. 16. 1, states two questions which Atticus had 
asked him concerning the outcome of the trial of Clo- 
dius. He then says, respondebo tibi Sjrtfiov irpircpoi' 
'OiiTip^Kwi. And in fact he answers the questions in re- 
verse order. 

Professor Bassett has made the very interesting dis- 
covery (47) that, in a Scholuim on Iliad 2.763, belong- 
ing to the middle of the first century B. C, there is evi- 
dence that Aristarchus, long before Cicero's time, 
"had recognized Homer's fondness for making his 
characters reply to a two-fold or plural question in the 
reverse order". 

Professor Bassett's observations are of great impor- 
tance in the general criticism of the Homeric poems. 
Thus, he says (50-51). 

. . . Certainly the Chorizontes and the other Dismem- 
berers of Homer should be asked to explain why, if 
their theory of divers authors is correct, a feature of 
style so marked as this is found not only in both Iliad 
ai.d Odyssey, but in parts which they regard as of 
widely differing dates, the Second Necyia and the 
Telemachy, as well as the Apologue and the Ven- 
geance, and the Doloneia, the Diomedeia, and the 
Embassy to Achilles, as well as the Menis. 

With this use of 'hysteron proteron' in Homer, Pro- 
fessor Bassett links many other features peculiar to 
Homer, which scholars both ancient and modern have 
pointed out, all bearing on the great poet's matchless 
art. 

Professor Greene calls attention (64) to the presence 
in the dialogues of Plato 'of amusing phrases, homely 
proverbs, and racy metaphors. The characters, too, 
are drawn with the comic writer's care for realistic de- 
tail and the exaggeration of significant traits (64-65). 
Comedy of incident is everywhere abundant, especially 
in the opening scenes of the dialogues (65). An ex- 
ceptionally good instance here is the spirited narrative 
at the beginning of the Protagoras (66). On almost 
every page there is ridicule, sometimes courteous, 
sometimes veiled, often outspoken, of Plato's adver- 
saries (66-69). 

Mr. Greene then traces the presence of the comic 
spirit in various dialogues: the Apology (71-73), 
Euthyphro (73-74). the Crito (75), Protagoras (76-77), 
Meno (78-81 : "The comedy in the dialogue cannot be 
missed by any reader: it is 'of all the dialogues of 



Plato that in which he approaches most nearly to the 
comic poet' "), Symposium (87-90: "From the point 
of view of form, the Symposium is the most perfect 
comedy among the dialogues of Plato"), the Republic 
(97-108), etc. 
Mr. Greene sums up, on pages [121-123:] 

... It is, however, with confidence that we may 
claim for him a place among the world's great comic 
writers — Aristophanes, Juvenal, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Shakespeare, and Meredith, — who have known how 
to hold something very sacred, and to express it per- 
haps most oiten by methods of indirection. . . . the 
Platonic dialogues . . . may often be best understood 
as philosophical mimes .... 

Again, with due caution, a gradual progression in 
Plato's adventures in comedy may be detected. At 
first we found him chronicling with great freedom the 
method and the partial results of Socrates. Next we 
saw him proceed, in the spirit of comedy, to use the 
dialectic method to get rid of obstacles and to throw 
problems into relief, having his own conclusions in 
mind in each dialogue, though not fully aware, of 
course, of the conclusions that he was to reach later. 
Then in the golden dialogues of his prime, we noticed 
how he evoked so vivid an ideal world that he was able 
to assume it as present, and contrasted with it in a 
comic spirit the paltry 'facts' of this imperfect world. 
And, finally, in the last great dialogues in which Plato 
endeavoured to bring ideals and facts together, we 
looked for comedy almost in vain; it proved to be in- 
cidental. 

Mr. Brewster thinks it not unlikely that poems 
which gave stories of trading or viking cruises were 
known to Homer and used by him. Such stories may 
well have described, correctly, sea routes used by the 
Greeks, and the harbors of the west coast of Greece; 
from them Homer may have drawn his description, in 
Odyssey 9, of Ithaca. All the evidence, Mi . Brewster 
holds, points to the historic Ithaca as the home of 
Odysseus (see especially 151-161). 

C.K- 



PROFESSOR MURRAY ON ARISTOTLE'S 
ART OF POETRY 

The Oxford University Press reissued, in 1920, a 
translation of Aristotle, on the Art of Poetry, by In- 
gram Bywater, which forms part of that scholar's well 
known edition of the Art of Poetry. This reissue de- 
serves special mention, however, because to it Professor 
Gilbert Murray has contributed a Preface (1-20). 

Professor Murray begins by reminding us that Plato, 
in Republic 10, having completed his final burning de- 
nunciation of poetry, the false siren, 

ends with a touch of compunction: 'We will give her 
champions, not poets themselves but poet-lovers, an 
opportunity to make her defence in plain prose and 
show that she is not only sweet — ^as we well know — but 
also helpful to society and the life of man, and we will 
listen in a kindly spirit. For we shall be gainers, I 
take it, if this can be proved'. Aristotle certainly 
knew the passage, and it looks as if his treatise on po- 
etry was an answer to Plato's challenge. 
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On pages 5-1 1 Professor Murray writes in a very in- 
teresting way of the difficulties of translation in general, 
and in particular of translating the Poetics of Aristotle. 
On this theme he begins thus (5-6) : 

To understand a great foreign book by means of a 
translation is possible enough where the two languages 
concerned operate with a common stock of ideas, and 
belong to the same period of civilization. But be- 
tween ancient Greece and modern England there yawn 
immense gulfs of human history; the establishment 
and the partial failure of a common European religion, 
the barbarian invasions, the feudal system, the re- 
grouping of modern Europe, the age of mechanical in- 
vention, and the industrial revolution. In an average 
page of French or German philosophy nearly all the 
nouns can be translated directly into exact equivalents 
in English; but in Greek that is not so. Scarcely one 
in ten of the nouns on the first few pages of the Poetics 
has an exact Enghsh equivalent. Every proposition 
has to be reduced to its lowest terms of thought and 
then re-built. This is a difficulty which no translation 
can quite deal with; it must be left to a teacher who 
knows Greek. And there is a kindred difficulty which 
flows from it. Where words can be translated into 
equivalent words, the style of an original can be closely 
followed; but no translation which aims at being 
written in normal English can reproduce the style of 
Aristotle. 

He then discusses in detail what would be the effect 
of what he chooses to call a "ruthlessly Uteral transla- 
tion, helped out by bold punctuation" (6). An ex- 
ample of this would be a translation of the words 
poesis, poeks, by 'making' and 'maker'. Then, on this 
basis, on pages 6-8 he translates the first paragraph of 
the Poetics. Such translation, he maintains (8), will 
illuminate what would otherwise seem a puzzle in the 
Poetics. 

If we wonder why Aristotle, and Plato before him, 
should lay such stress on the theory that art is imitation, 
it is a help to realize that common language Called it 
'making', and it was clearly not 'making' in the ordi- 
nary sense. The poet who was 'maker' of a Fall of Troy 
clearly did not make the real Fall of Troy. He made 
an imitation Fall of Troy. An artist who 'painted 
Pericles' really 'made an imitation Pericles by means of 
shapes and colours'. Hence we get started upon a 
theory of art which, whether finally satisfactory or not, 
is of immense importance, and are saved from the error 
of complaining that Aristotle did not understand the 
'creative power' of art. 

On page 10 there is a brief discussion of the words 
prattein and praxis. Professor Murray agrees with 
Professor Margoliouth in thinking that prattein means 
to 'fare', rather than to 'do'. Tragedy shows how men 
'fare' rather than how they 'act'. It shows their ex- 
periences or fortunes rather than merely their deeds. 

But, he continues, we must not attempt to draw very 
closely to the meanings of Greek words. We ought not, 
for instance, to spend time in arguing whether by 



hamarlia Aristotle meant an intellectual error or a 
moral flaw. The word is not so precise. 

Professor Murray sees another series of obscurities or 
confusions in the Poetics, in the fact that Aristotle was 
writing at a time when the great age of Greek tragedy 
was long past, and was using language formed in pre- 
vious generations, without always analyzing his ternns 
with sufficient care, if he analyzed them at all. Very 
often, says Professor Murray, Aristotle takes his terms 
for granted; in this case, he is sometimes deceived by 
them, being affected in his conceptions of fifth-century 
tragedy by the practice of his own day, when the only 
living form of drama was the New Comedy. 

One of the words Aristotle misunderstands is the 
word muthos. Again, says Professor Murray (13-14), 
Aristotle had lost the sense of what the Chorus was in 
the hands of the great masters, say in the Bacchae or in 
the Eumenides. 

Professor Murray concludes his Preface by an inter- 
esting statement of the value, from his point of view, 
of the Poetics (17-20). 

It is gratifying to have Professor By water's transla- 
tion in so convenient a form. His complete edition of 
the Poetics, with Introduction, Text, Translation, and 
Notes was published by the Oxford Clarendon Press in 
1909. For an elaborate review of the book, the first 
full commentary in English on the Poetics, by Professor 
Herbert Richards, see The Classical Review 24 (1910)' 
85-90. Mr. Richards characterizes the translation as 
"a model of accuracy" (87). In American Jovimal of 
Philology 30 (1909), 474, Professor Gildersleeve, in 
Brief Mention, in passing, declares that Professor By- 
water has "accompanied his great edition of Aristotle's 
Art of Poetry . . . with what may be called an ex- 
pository translation". Professor Mitchell Carroll re- 
views the book in American Journal of Philology 32 
(1912), 85-91. For another review, by W. S. Milner, 
see Classical Philology 6 (191 1), 97-99- 

It is worth while to add that the one translation of the 
Poetics published in America was made, not by a pro- 
fessional classicist, but by a professor of EngUsh, Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper. In 1913, he published, through 
Ginn and Company, a book called Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry : An Amplified Version With Supplementary 
Illustrations for Students of Enghsh. For a notice of 
this book, by the late Professor J. R. Wheeler, see The 
Classical Weekly 7.40. 

Some readers will be glad, doubtless, to be reminded 
of a book called Ingram By water: The Memoir of an 
Oxford Scholar, 1840-1914, by W. W. Jackson, re- 
viewed by Professor G. S. Scoggin, in The Classical 
Weekly ii.iio. 

C. K" 



